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This Easy-Going Toleration 


ADGUSTUS P. REGEORD 


ONGREGATIONALISM is once more at the parting of the ways. Its two 
basic principles are freedom and fellowship, with every individual free to 
formulate his own faith and determine his own practice and all uniting for 

mutual encouragement and help. At first there were no authoritative creeds. 
The members of each church covenanted together “to walk in all ways made 
known or to be made known by almighty God’. It was not until after the 
Unitarian defection that authoritative creeds were introduced. Then, as Edward 
Everett Hale once said, Congregationalism borrowed a leaf from the Presbyterian 
book of discipline and ceased to be Congregational. 

The purpose was obvious. It was designed to hold the remaining churches 
true to the traditional faith and prevent another defection such as that they had 
just witnessed. Such an attempt was foreordained to failure. As long as men 
are free to think, they will not think alike. Before a second generation had come 
and gone, the descendants of the men who formulated the creeds began to repudi- 
ate one clause after another. Thus the situation was not unlike what it is to-day. 
Had the same easy-going toleration prevailed then that prevails now, there would 
have been no break in the Congregational body. Or, if the same intolerance 
prevailed to-day that prevailed then, there would be a similar break in that body. 

There are, however, two striking differences between the situation in 1819 
and 1929. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Congregational preacher 
was bound by no creed and could preach the new thought without violating his 
own conscience or offending the moral sense of the community. Only too often 
the twentieth-century preacher is obliged to stifle his conscience or repudiate, in 
public and private, the dogmas to which his church is formally committed. This 
is the Modernist dilemma. And the thing that makes this possible is the second 
condition, the growth of a spirit of mingled toleration and indifference on the 
part of the congregations which enables them to view with complacency the 
many inconsistencies into which their ministers are forced. 


[From an article in this issue. ] 
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Houses, But No Homes 


Wanderers on the face of the earth are the homeless children of wealth 
LUCIA AMES MEAD 


OE civilized nomad is one of the new 
te peculiar features of civilization. 
he savage nomad, with no stake in the 
soil where he sets up his wigwam, with 
ever the economic compulsion to find 
fresh fields and pastures new, we know. 
But the civilized man, who does not live 
on game, and who, by intensive agricul- 
ture, is able to exist upon the products of 
one acre, or who can by manufacture ex- 
change his one product for comforts and 
luxuries from the four quarters of the 
globe, unlike the savage has no economic 
compulsion to turn his life into a Wander- 
jahr. Not physical needs, but curiosity, 
restlessness, love of fellow men, or of sci- 
ence, of art, of money—a thousand im- 
pulses, worthy and unworthy, to-day are 
making dwellers in hotels, and wanderers, 
of families once linked by traditions and 
associations to some spot they loved. 
Some of the results thus far of this 
modern upheaval of society are to send, 
not only the bachelor as explorer, soldier, 
engineer, missionary, or merchant to Cen- 
tral Africa and Asia, but to send families 
by the hundred thousand from Italy to 
Argentina, from Russia to Siberia, and, 
until the recent immigration laws went 
into effect, to Chicago and New York from 
Syria and the Balkans. The ability of 
our new land to absorb Patrick and 
Hans and Angelo and Moses need not here 
be considered. Once here they are usually 
not wandering, but become as stable as 
their jobs will permit. They are not in- 
* eluded in this discussion. 

The American peripatetic family is of 
several kinds and is becoming a distinct 
civic problem. Colonel IT. W. Higginson 
once said that in his boyhood there was 
one man in the State of Massachusetts 
who had one million dollars. No one had 
ever been known to have its equal, and 
the boys wondered what any one person 
could do with such a fabulous amount. 
To-day, over four thousand Americans 
have an income of $100,000 or more each, 
though half the heads of families in the 
country have less than $1,500 each. We 
have enormous wealth for the few and 
hardly the necessities for the majority. 
Our inerease in wealth means many things 
to the nation, politically, industrially, 
spiritually. Among other things it means 
a large increase in peripatetic families, 
with no sense of responsibility to any 
particular locality. It means, to, many, 
a brownstone front in New York City, a 
palace cottage at Newport or Bar Harbor, 
another at Lenox or Long Island, with 
resident caretakers and equipages. [t 
means a private car, a private yacht, a 
shooting box. It means five months of 
city life broken by a trip to Porto Rico or 
Palm Beach or Pasadena, and seven 
months divided between country and shore, 
with every other year a trip to Alaska 
or Vienna or the Orient. It means a 
kaleidoscope of fashion, and all that is 
rich and rare in the boulevards and mu- 


seums of the world. What does it mean 
for Blanche and Harold, the heirs of this 
magnificence, who are whisked about 
from place to place and have ‘“‘the bene- 
fit of travel’? First, it means that the 
sacred word home has little meaning. In 
after years, there is no one spot to which 
they can look back fondly and associate 
with all the little happenings of child- 
hood. “Don’t you know how we always 
used to keep our blocks in the cupboard 
by the window?” “Yes; and don’t you 
remember how the neighbors’ children 
came to our birthday parties and we 
played tag around the garden, and how 
Christmas Eve we always .. .” 

The love of repetition is instinctive in 
the child. He loves the same fairy tale 
repeated verbatim—and not alwaysa fairy 
tale. We know a mother who has read 
to her seven-year-old son the Book of 
Jonah twenty-seven times, at his request. 
The child loves to visit familiar places, 
to sing familiar songs, to play familiar 
games. A few experiences often repeated 
are engraved on the mind of every well- 
developed child. These are the anchors 
which hold him fast when later passions 
or fancies would sweep him from _ his 
moorings. Deeper than logic or argument 
is the instinct that is begotten of the habit 
of years. But if a thousand varied ex- 
periences have left no habits of thought 
or feeling, if he looks back to childhood 
through a multitude of half-forgotten and 
illusive impressions, he has been robbed 
of what is the birthright of every child. 

The homeless child of wealth has no 
day school. Tutors and governesses con- 
duct his book education and converse with 
him in different languages, in the hotel 
suite, in the car, and in his different resi- 
dences. He is perhaps carefully guarded 
against the gastronomic demoralization 
of hotel dinners and from the gossip of 
hotel parlors—it is only the peripatetic 
child of a lower grade of wealth who 
suffers from these; but he has no school 
fellows with whom to measure his powers, 
and, unless he is sent to boarding-school, 
he loses a large share of the valuable edu- 
cation which companionship with his little 
peers provides. The fashionable boarding- 
school has multiplied in recent years, as 
wealth and moving families have in- 
creased. For children under sixteen, it 
is usually no happy substitute for one 
good home and daily trips to school; for 
table-talk three times a day, where family 
interests and public questions are dis- 
cussed and day by day the general views 
of father and mother unconsciously shape 
the standards of the budding man and 
woman; where brother and sister, with 
their mates, freely comingle, and where 
life is lived in normal family relations 
with grandmother, baby, guest, and neigh- 
bors contributing to that general sum of 
influences which best develop sympathy 
and intelligence. Nothing is less likely 
to do this than the chatter at boarding- 
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school tables, where boys of the same age 4 
or girls of the same age talk shop about — 


examinations, athletics, and dramatics 
from term’s end to term’s end. 

The child who spends much of his time 
abroad learns languages, to be sure, and 
if trained in foreign schools is often more 


modest and docile than if accustomed to — 


the lavish extravagance of American home 
life; but in any case, if he be a peripa- 
tetic child, he loses much. He skims the 
cream of life before he is able to digest 
it. He tastes every dainty at life’s table, 
and when he reaches college, the zest and 
charm of novelty have been exhausted. 
He has had a thousand experiences which 
have made him alert, shrewd, observant; 
but satiety has dulled the flavor. “Yes 
I have seen that before”, is his remark, 
whether it be of the Kohinoor or of a 
Rocky Mountain grizzly on his native 
cliffs. There is little to look forward to, 
but war or marriage, that he has not 
tested. 

The peripatetic child, the offspring of 
divorced parents, is of course a far more 
pathetic being than the child of a family 
that keeps together, though it has no 
roots anywhere. He is becoming a fre- 
quent problem to boarding schools: lonely, 


irresponsible, with vacations divided be- — 


tween estranged parents, he is a bewil- 
dered, pitiful object. Divorces have ab- 
normally multiplied, and _ restlessness 
increases. The most hopeful sign of re- 
form is the new place which the family 
is taking in the curricula of colleges, and 
in the public’s beginning to study this 
appalling phenomenon of the dwindling 
influence of the home. Until yesterday, 
cattle-breeding was better understood than 
child-culture, and geologic epochs were 
taught more carefully in colleges than the 
principles governing the preservation of 
the one institution for which nearly all 
others were created—the Family. 


“__Otherwise, Never” 


Writing on church union in The Monthly 
Messenger of the German Evangelical 
Protestant Congregation of McKeesport, 
Pa., Rey. John F. ©. Green, the minister, 
quotes as “worthy of careful study” an 
excerpt from a recent editorial in THE 
REGISTER on this subject. Mr. Green 
himself says, in part: 

“That much good can come by the affili- 
ation of like-minded churches is patent, 
and such news ought to be received with 
thanksgiving. 

“But church union, merely for the at- 
tainment of size, is worse than division, 
and that such danger exists (fortunately 
not in the case of the Congregationalists 
and the Christians, whose constitutions 
preserve their freedom) it would be my- 
opia to deny. Better remember that the 
idea of ‘One Big Church’ was a reality 
through centuries in Europe, and to all 
practical purposes is yet all the way south 
from the Rio Grande to the Cape. But no 
one in his sound mind has suggested that 
the benefits from that system have been 
such as to warrant a return to it where 
liberty has been dearly bought. Union, 
yes; where liberty of faith and practice is 
the primary condition. Otherwise, never.” 
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A Glance at Channing’s F riendships 


Part [ 


He was intimate with artists, jurists, and statesmen—He 
corresponded with the great of the nation 


N THD LIBRARY of the Rhode Island 

Historical Society is a collection of 
letters written to William Ellery Chan- 
ning by various friends. These letters, 
preserved by Dr. Channing’s .son, bring 
us close to the times in which the writers 
lived. We note that this man wrote an 
almost illegible hand, that the penmanship 
of such-and-such a famous statesman was 
boyishly round and clear, that this phi- 
lanthropist wrote hurriedly, and _ that 
that politician revised his letters with 
scrupulous care. Most of the letters are 
in themselves characteristic and revealing, 
and for that reason are worthy of publi- 
cation; but there is an added pleasure in 
studying the writing and in observing, on 
the outside of each, the name of the 
writer and the date of reception, recorded 
in the thin, dry script: of Dr. Channing 
himself. 

It would seem as if William Francis 
Channing, the theologian’s son, had chosen 
representative letters. If one knows any- 
thing about Washington Allston, one 
knows that his was the fate that is sup- 
posed to be visited upon artists in this 
country. In view of this poverty, we may 
assume that the following letter is only 
one of many similar epistles: 


CAMBRIDGE Port, 25 Feb., 1833. 
My dear Sir, 

I beg you to accept my best thanks 
for your kind loan: which was made 
doubly acceptable by the very kind 
manner in which it was offered. 

I hope you will excuse my not re- 
plying to your note on Saturday. It 
was brought to me at my Painting- 
Room, when I was ona critical part 
of a picture, which could not have 
been left for half an hour without 
risk, 

Pray present my best regards to 
Mrs. Channing and Miss Gibbs, whose 
kindness in giving shelter to my little 
wandering Troubadour I gratefully 
appreciate. 

With sincere respect, 

Your obliged friend, 
Wa. ALLSTON. 


From the formality of this note, one 
might suppose that Channing and Allston 
were mere acquaintances. As a matter of 
fact, they had played together as boys 
in Newport; they had been in Harvard 
at the same time; and Allston had mar- 
ried Channing’s sister, whose premature 
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death had served to bring them even 
closer to each other. Such formality was 
the custom of the time, and it was a 
custom peculiarly strong with Dr. Chan- 
ning. Neither in conversation nor in cor- 
respondence could he slip into an easy 
and intimate style. But beneath the 
reserved exterior was the warmest gener- 
osity. He felt for Allston not only as a 
friend but also as one who admired the 
fine arts. He told Richard Dana that a 
gift or loan to Allston was not charity to 
an individual but support to an institu- 
tion. “I cannot’, Channing wrote in 
1837, “wear costly garments while I see 
such a man as Allston scarcely able to 
live. What a disgrace it is to Boston 
that the greatest artist of the country in 
his department should be in want! Mil- 
lions are spent in decoration every year, 
but nothing is given to him.” 

How warmly Allston appreciated Chan- 


ning’s generosity and how highly he 
valued his friendship is shown ’ in 
Elizabeth Peabody’s account of the 


artist’s emotion when he heard that his 
friend was dead. Many Bostonians had 
the habit of dropping into Miss Peabody’s 
bookshop for a glance at the books and 
periodicals, and for a half-hour of conver- 
sation with the proprietor and her friends. 
One day in the autumn of 1842, Allston 
entered the store, to be met with the 
news that Dr. Channing had succumbed 
to typhoid fever in Bennington, Vermont. 
He sat down, Miss Peabody says, as if 
overcome by the shock. ‘Ah! is that so?” 
he cried. “Dr. Channing was a good man! 
an excellent man! We did not think 
alike about everything, but we never 
spoke of that. I loved him!” He could 
not remember his errand, and soon went 
away. The next time Miss Peabody saw 
him, he showed her the designs he had 
made for Dr. Channing’s monument at 
Mt. Auburn, and he said again and again, 
“Dr. Channing was an excellent man! I 
loved him!’ 

Allston was not the only college ac- 
quaintance with whom Channing culti- 
vated a lifelong friendship. Dr. Tucker- 
man, his closest friend in the ministry, 
had been a classmate. Another classmate, 
Joseph Story, was less frequently a visitor 
at Channing’s home; but the two men, 
who had been scholastic rivals at Har- 
vard, watched each other’s careers with 


interest and affection. As Story rose to 
eminence in the legal profession, Chan- 
ning placed great dependence upon him 
whenever projects of reform involved 
points of law. Story, though he was 
essentially a conservative, shared Chan- 
ning’s high idealism, and both men were 
stanchly opposed to the aggressive expan- 
sionism which swept the country in the 
thirties and forties. In December, 1834, 
President Jackson recommended reprisals 
against French property if the French 
Government did not take steps to pay for 
the damages which had been incurred dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. This belligerent 
gesture called forth from Dr. Channing 
the second of his three great indictments 
of war. Justice Story promptly wrote a 
letter of congratulation: 


WASHINGTON, March 38, 1835. 
My dear Sir: 


I am much obliged to you for the 
copy of your Sermon on the subject of 
War which you have had the kindness 
to send me. I have read it with great 
satisfaction, as full of important, use- 
ful and striking remarks, delivered 
in a tone of eloquence and sincerity, 
which cannot but command public 
attention. Nothing could be more 
seasonable at the present moment, 
when the Nation is pressed on 
towards a War with France, as im- 
politic as it would be calamitous. I 
fear, and greatly fear, that like other 
Republics of ancient and modern 
times, we are growing ambitious and 
warlike, as we are acquiring strength 
and political power. Your Sermon 
will do much, as I trust, to arrest 
this spirit of the times and to turn 
the attention of wise and prudent 
men, and above all of Christians, to a 
resolute resistance of this love of 
glory, nursed and warmed by national 
pride. 

Believe me very truly and affec- 
tionately 


Your friend and classmate 
JOSEPH STORY, 


Channing was on intimate terms with 
many statesmen and politicians of his 
day. We think of him as isolated from 
the world of practical affairs, and it is 
a revelation to find him writing to Win- 
field Seott about an appointment to West 
Point or to Edward Everett concerning 
a technicality in the Maine boundary 
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problem. A letter from Harrison Gray 
Otis suggests a blending of matter-of-fact 
business with moral zeal: 
WASHINGTON, 38 March, 1820. 
My dear Sir, 

1 have with great pleasure ex- 
pressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury an opinion favorable to the 
appointment of Mr. Wm. Ellery to the 
vacant collectorship of Newport, and 
repeated the facts which form the 
basis of his just pretensions. This 
will do more good to me than to him 
in all probability, for it affords me 
the satisfaction of doing an act grati- 
fying to you, though it will not add 
much to the weight of the _ testi- 
monials to which he will be indebted 
for his appointment if he succeeds. I 
have rarely seen the dawn, never the 
sunshine, of court influence, and at 
present a black cloud intervenes. 

It is very gratifying to me, to know 
that my speech on the Missouri bill 
has met with your approbation and 
generally with that of my friends. I 
trust I could satisfy you, in a short 
conversation, that it was proper in 
me to “wave” the moral and religious 
considerations connected with the sub- 
ject—I did so upon mature reflection. 
Before I spoke scripture history from 
both old and new testaments had 
been treated with levity to say the 
least. Mr. King did place his argu- 
ments in part upon the law of God and 
nature, but notwithstanding the great 
ability manifested in the discussion 
it is doubted by many of his friends 
whether any advantage resulted to 
the cause from the examination of 
these topics. 

Tam Dx; 
and esteem 

Yr. obedt. serv. 
H. G. OTIs. 


Sir with great respect 


wa 


The first paragraph of the letter refers 
to the fact that, since the death of Chan- 
ning’s maternal grandfather, the illus- 
trious William Ellery, the attempt had 
been made to secure the collectorship 
which he had held for thirty years for 
his son and namesake. The second para- 
graph describes Otis’s attitude toward a 
matter of the first importance. The ques- 
tion of admitting Missouri to the Union 
had raised, for almost the first time in 
an acute form, the problem of the expan- 
sion of slavery. Otis, at the time senator 
from Massachusetts, had at first voted to 
permit slavery in the new State, but the 
sudden furor whieh developed in the 
North awakened him to the seriousness 
of the situation, and he reversed his posi- 
tion, delivering what he regarded as the 
greatest speech of his career as a reply 
to William Pinckney. Dr. Channing was 
not at that time an abolitionist, but he 
opposed the extension of slavery, and al- 
ready, as Otis’s letter shows, based his 
opposition on moral grounds. 

It was this insistence on moral issues 
that led some statesmen to regard Chan- 
ning as an impractical dreamer. In 1837, 
after he had become a strong and reso- 
lute foe of slavery, Channing prepared a 
pamphlet, in the form of an open letter 
to Henry Clay, against the annexation of 
Texas. Clay, in acknowledging this docu- 
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ment and a private letter which followed 
it, wrote as follows: 

WASHINGTON, 18 December, 1837. 
My dear Nir, 

I received both your favors, that 
of the 16th Ulto. and the previous one 
to which it refers. The great 
pressure of my correspondence, and 
my public engagements oblige me to 
avail myself of your kind permission 
to abstain from answering them at 
large. But you may be _ perfectly 
assured that there will be no viola- 
tion by me of the confidence which 
is implied in a private correspondence 
even on public affairs. Your sugges- 
tions will always receive attention 
and respectful consideration, even 
when I have the misfortune to differ 
from you. Like yourself, I seldom 
preserve copies of any letters that I 
write. 
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I am afraid that the desire to put 
down parties, which you express, has 
more of humanity than practicality in 
it. They can only, I apprehend, be 
extinguished, by extinguishing their 
cause, free government, a free press, 
and freedom of opinion. The effort 
of the wise and the good should be 
rather directed to moderate their 
asperity. 

With great respect 

I am Yrs. faithfully 
Hi: Cray; 


It was with such men that Dr. Chan- 
ning, driven by his strong sense of duty 
to abandon the scheduled life of his 
choice, corresponded. His letters went 
forth to the great of the land, and their 
replies came hurrying back to the barren 
study of Boston. 

[To be concluded] 


America First! 


Praiseworthy ideal, preposterous claim 


From a sermon preached to patriotic organizations by 


IVAN A. KLEIN 


“T believe that the glory of America 
is that she is a spiritual conception.” 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


“ AMERICA FIRST” is a commendable, 

a praiseworthy ideal—an ideal that 
ought to be cherished by young and old; 
for in the life of the nation stand revealed 
the aspirations, the aims, the desires of 
the people. There is nothing wrong or sin- 
ful in the wish to be first—if it means first 
in the things which enable men to “clear 
the ground for the feet of God’. It is only 
when people change the ideal, the thing 
yet to be, into shallow pretense and ridicu- 
lous vanity, that this stimulating slogan 
becomes an opiate for unthinking minds. 
There is a world of difference between the 
desire to be first and the claim of actually 
being first. The desire is laudable—the 
claim is preposterous, whether we apply 
this to individual or to national life, here 
in America or in any other part of the 
world. 

“America First’ is a desirable ideal, 
provided that it means to be first by the 
virtue of actual achievement; first in love 
and wisdom; first in understanding sym- 
pathy and brotherly co-operation; first 
among those who bestow dignity on human 
life and defend it against everything that 
might tend to debase man and society ; 
first as a spiritual power that can be 
neither denied nor refused. 

National ideals and patriotic aspirations 
need not be scorned; but they demand in- 
telligent watchfulness, lest they be turned 
into means of personal aggrandizement. 

The love for the best that our country 
represents, and which it is able to achieve, 
is to be encouraged if the mass of the 
people is expected to rise to the levels of 
the choice and the heroic souls that made 
the nation’s name illustrious and spiritual- 
ized its power. 

“America First” is a glorious vision—a 
vision that warms the hearts and stirs 


the imagination, that transforms the fu- 
ture into a world where the dreams of the 
devoted souls and the great men of the 
ages have become a loving and a present 
reality. 

But a nation is only the individual writ 
large. In order to have an ideal nation 
you must have people whose motives and 
whose actions, whose very lives, are con- 
trolled, guided, impelled, sublimated by the 
ideal which the nation represents. You 
must have people who, in the just pride of 
the heroic men and women of the past, 
strive with all their might to make the 
courage, the devotion, the loyalty to the 
great spiritual ideals of their own day and 
generation, equal to that of the past, if not 
greater. For thus alone can we prove our 
reverence to those who died in the struggle 
of a great cause and thus alone can we 
assert our loyalty to the highest ideals of 
the nation. 

We cannot think of America enduring 
as “a spiritual conception’, of remaining 
spiritual and heroic, unless the people of 
the land are seriously concerned about the 
things of the spirit; unless the people 
strive with all their heart to make love 
real and ever present, and justice and 
righteousness the highest aims of all their 
ambitions and aspirations; unless. the 
people keep close to the sources of spir- 
itual encouragement and illumination. The 
spiritual ideal, more than any other ideal, 
must be continuously nourished by the 
memories of great things achieved and the 
glowing vision of the moral splendor yet 
to be attained. Without memories that in- 
spire and without a vision that stirs and 
moves your. innermost being, you cannot 
rise to the full power of your spiritual 
energies. AS soon as you treat these 
memories and these visions with indiffer- 
ence, you deprive not only yourself but 
the nation of the vitality and clear-sighted- 
ness which distinguishes the spiritual from 
the purely material, 
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Out of the Famous Sears Chapel 


Came the Second Church, Brookline 


An unfamiliar story to its youngest members 


EDWARD D. TOWLE 


HE recent propitious installation of 

Rey. Cloyd Valentine as minister of the 
Second Unitarian Society in Brookline, 
Mass., recalls to the older residents many 
pleasant memories of the earliest begin- 
nings of that movement exactly a genera- 
tion ago, in the famous Sears Chapel. 
Naturally, to the youngest members it is 
an unfamiliar story. 

David Sears, a leading merchant of Bos- 
ton, Mass., dissatisfied with creeds, de- 
termined to establish an undenominational 
ehurch founded simply upon the spirit, not 
the letter. It was to be the cathedral 
ehureh for a multitude of similar organi- 
zations that were expected to spring up in 
every town and city. The Thirty-Nine 
Articles were cut down to sixteen, and the 
Prayer Book was changed. David Sears 
was far in advance of his times and of 
our own. The splendid structure is evi- 
dence of his virile faith. Built about 1860, 
for several years under the guidance—as 
a rule—of clergymen of the Unitarian way 
of thinking, it made a brave effort to ful- 
fill its mission. The impressive crypt 
beneath is the last resting place of 
members of the great merchant’s family. 

To the casual passer-by, the stately Nor- 
man tower that dominates the beautiful 
Fens rises as a great question-mark. Such 
it has been and still is. Some time ago 
Rey. Edward H. Cotton in a syndicated 
article gave his answer to the riddle. I 
wonder how his romance missed the rumor 
that once upon a time the magnificent 
saddle-horse of the son of the founder was 
buried fully caparisoned beneath the 
church's lawn. 


+ 


Mr. Cotton told the story of the massive 
structure. There is another story, that of 
the birth of a religious society within 
those mighty walls. A leading Baptist 
paper, after printing Mr. Cotton’s article 
in full, apologized in the same issue in a 
short editorial for having anything to do 
with the matter, by declaring its whole 
purpose was to show that from such an 
anomalous religious atmosphere no move- 
ment of lasting worth could issue. 

It did issue. In the early nineties of 
the last century there stood for three or 
more years as guardian over the chancel 
and pulpit of Sears Chapel a man of charm 
and vision. A man of independent means, 
expending each year his entire income in 
works of charity, making his spacious 
Brookline home a haven for the younger 
ministers, this man determined that this 
building, the natural home of the liberal 
faith, should stand with wide-open doors 
from Sunday to Sunday until the congre- 
gation should come. A group of devoted 
adherents never failed to share the minis- 
trations which he gave without money and 
without price. This man was the greatly 
beloved Dr. Caleb Davis Bradlee. He 
wrote to a friend: “I began my work in 


Christ’s Church, Colchester Street, as tem- 
porary pastor and preacher, April 9, 1893.” 
His farewell sermon to a large congrega- 
tion was preached April 25, 1897. On the 
following Saturday, May 1, he died. His 
service at Longwood was at a close May 1. 
On that same day his task on earth was 
over. May 2, Sunday, it had been planned 
to confer upon him the title of pastor 
emeritus of the Second Unitarian Society. 
This proposal was known to him and 
brought him great joy. Fortunate, indeed, 
is a church that has at its beginning such 
a bishop of souls. 


a 


The rapid growth of the Longwood sec- 
tion had brought many friends of Unita- 
rianism, some of whom had been affiliated 
with the Church of the Unity, which had 
recently closed. All came with an enthu- 
siasm that must have refreshed the grand 
old apostle’s heart. Naturally, the ques- 
tion of organization soon presented itself. 
A charter signed by fifty-two original 
members was secured in October, 1896. 
The organization was distinctly new. It 
was not that of an old Boston church that 
sought a new field. Neither was it an off- 
shoot from any existing body. It was 
amply self-supporting from the outset. 

At the end of nine months it called as 
its first minister Rev. Edward D. Towle, 
then pastor of the Hast Church, Saiem, 
Mass. It has had four settled ministers: 
Hdward D. Towle, 1897-1908; Arthur W. 
Littlefield, 1908-12; Thomas Van Ness, 
1913-27; Cloyd Valentine, 1929. 

The interesting chapter of the society’s 
relation to Sears’s Chapel sbouid be told 
in order that some puzzling questions may 
be answered. After four years of prosper- 
ous growth it was realized that in spite 
of the generous treatment accorded by the 
trustees of the estate in the free use of 
this temple, so well adapted for purposes 
of worship, one essential was lacking in 
equipment. Application by the society’s 
officials for permission to erect a parish 
house for the use of the large Sunday- 
school and thriving young people’s society 
was courteously granted, but the conditions 
annexed gave occasion for much thought. 
Not only was it required that the new 
building match the old in style of archi- 
tecture and stone-work, but the limiting 
words, “subject to removal after ninety 
days’ notice’ seemed to hint that the many 
thousands of dollars to be raised would be 
much more serviceable to the Unitarian 
cause at large if expended where no sug- 
gestion of legal quicksands existed. 

Not much time was wasted in inter- 
preting the call of the future. A more 
central location for church work was 
secured. This was at Coolidge Corner, a 
wonderful location, obtained because of 
a wonderful man. I refer to Charles 
Stearns, a lifelong member of the First 
Parish, Brookline, and also almost a life- 
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long selectman, a position regarded in the 
old days of the wealthy town as equiva- 
lent to membership in Congress. Many a 
financial undertaking that sought to in- 
vade the sacred precincts of the Stearns 
estate had failed to interest Mr. Stearns. 
None more distinctly than he foresaw the 
onrush of Boston, but there was no indi- 
cation of all this in the moderate price 
asked for the desired building-lot. 

In the coming autumn a parish house, 
simple and commodious, was dedicated 
free from debt by Edward Everett Hale, 
who had preached the installation sermon 
four years previously at Sears Chapel. 
Six years of prosperous, unusually happy 
church life followed here, where all ac- 
tivities centered. 

The future, when greater sacrifices 
would be called for, was never long lost 
sight of. At this juncture, the Charles- 
town, Mass., Unitarian Church, approving 
the Brookline society’s adventurous spirit 
and convinced that it had acted wisely, 
upon disbanding made it heir to $12,000 
of its property. Later $4,000 from in- 
dividual members of the same church was 
added. 

Gifts and bequests from local members, 
such as Mrs. Gooding, the sainted mother 
of Rev. Alfred Gooding, and Mrs. Perkins, 
who led the list of bequests by members 
of the society with a legacy of $5,000, set 
the example for like remembrances from 
Mrs. Leighton and Mrs. Curtis. 

That the wider interests of the denowi- 
nation were not overlooked is amply veri- 
fied by the report of the funds held by the 
treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association. The record shows a fund of 
$63,000 bequeathed by an adherent who 
first became acquainted with the liberal 
gospel in the modest parish house. It is 
pleasant to think that the income from 
this fund has been of great assistance to 
struggling Unitarian congregations in the 
West. 
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During the pastorate of the second min- 
ister, Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield, whose 
sudden death has so recently brought 
sorrow to his many friends throughout 
Massachusetts, and during several years 
of the pastorate of Mr. Van Ness, who 
succeeded Mr. Littlefield, Sunday morning 
worship was held in the old Chapel in 
the Fens. But again the unusual condi- 
tions caused by private ownership of the 
property necessitated the turning up of 
the tempting soft cushions—this time for 
ever. The cheerful parish house once 
more asserted its claims as the real center 
of the society’s life. 

For a second time its loyal members 
accepted the challenge, doubled the build- 
ing fund, and under the experienced 
leadership of its pastor and the inspira- 
tion of our able church architect, Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., presented to the denomina- 
tion what upon its dedication the lamented 
J. Randolph Coolidge called the ‘ideal 
Colonial church brought up to date”. 


“Tt is not enough to know; we must 
turn what we know to account. It is not 
enough to will; we must do.’—Goethe. 


The Christian Register 


There are, however, two striking differ- 
ences between the situation in 1819 and 
1929. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
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Congregationalism: What of Its Future? 
A covenant on which all may unite—Can we have a 
United Church of America? 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 

HE late biennial session of the 

National Council of Congregational 
Churches, held in Detroit, Mich., re- 
vealed certain significant contrasts. For 


eight days, upward of twelve hundred 
men and women, more than half of them 
accredited delegates, discussed present- 
day Congregationalism. Expressions of 
dissatisfaction, especially from the younger 
delegates, were not uncommon. At one of 
the meetings, a self-appointed committee 
presented a protest against the program 
itself, declaring that the conference was 
being talked to death. A writer in The 
Christian Oentury, himself a minister, 
ealled attention to the cut-and-dried 
fashion in which the business was handled 
and predicted that “the meeting marked 
the end of a denominational phase which 
has run its course”. As an indication of 
the older spirit, which is destined to pass 
away, we have the statement of the 
newly elected moderator, Fred B. Smith, 
that he rejoiced that no speaker upon 
the program had boasted that he was 
“modernist” or “liberal’, terms which he 
interpreted as negative. On the other 
hand, the new spirit, which must ulti- 
mately prevail, was illustrated by a cove- 
nant presented and repeated by the dele- 
gates at one of the sessions, which 
resembles in form and content the cove- 
nants still in use in some of the old 
“First Churches” of New England, once 
Congregational, now Unitarian. 

These facts would seem to indicate that 
Congregationalism is once more at the 
parting of the ways. Its two basic prin- 
ciples are freedom and fellowship, with 
every individual free to formulate his 
own faith and determine his own prac- 
tice and all uniting for mutual encourage- 
ment and help. At first there were no 
authoritative creeds. The members of 
each church covenanted together “to walk 
in all ways made known or to be made 
known by almighty God’. It was not 
until after the Unitarian defection that 
authoritative ereeds were introduced. 
Then, as Edward Everett Hale once said, 
Congregationalism borrowed a leaf from 
the Presbyterian book of discipline and 
ceased to be Congregational. The pur- 
pose was obvious. It was designed to 
hold the remaining churches true to the 
traditional faith and prevent another de- 
fection such as that they had just wit- 
nessed. Such an attempt was fore- 
ordained to failure. As long as men are 
free to think, they will not think alike. 
Before a second generation had come and 
gone, the descendants of the men who 
formulated the creeds began to repudiate 
one clause after another. Thus the situa- 
tion was not unlike what it is to-day. 
Had the same easy-going toleration pre- 
vailed then that prevails now, there would 
have been no break in the Congregational 
body. Or, if the same intolerance pre- 
vailed to-day that prevailed then, there 
would be a similar break in that body. 


century the Congregational preacher was 
bound by no creed and could preach the 
new thought without violating his own 
eonscience or offending the moral sense 
of the community. Only too often the 
twentieth-century preacher is obliged to 
stifle his conscience or repudiate, in 
public and private, the dogmas to which 
his church is formally committed. This 
is the Modernist dilemma. And the thing 
that makes this possible is the second con- 
dition, the growth of a spirit of mingled 
toleration and indifference on the part of 
the congregations which enables them to 
view with complacency the many incon- 
sistencies into which their ministers are 
forced. 

That such a situation can continue is 
beyond belief. The sessions of the 
National Council revealed the fact that 
already it has become intolerable to the 
finer spirits within the Congregational 
body. Some of the churches have re- 
nounced their old creeds and returned to 
the simple covenant basis. The reception 
given to the simple covenant presented 
at the Detroit meeting would seem to in- 
dicate that others would welcome this 
step. That covenant reads: “‘We believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, his Son, our Lord, and in the 
Holy Spirit. We covenant and bind our- 
selves to strive to know the will of God; 
to exalt his worship; and to walk in his 


ways, made known or to be made known - 


to us; to proclaim the gospel to all man- 
kind; to work and pray for the progress 
of knowledge, the promotion of justice, 
the reign of peace, and the realization of 
human brotherhood. And we look with 
faith for the triumph of righteousness 
and the life everlasting.” 

It is difficult to conceive of any group 
of Christian men and women, orthodox or 
liberal, Unitarian or Trinitarian, unless 
it be the extreme Humanist, with his re- 
jection of the name Christian altogether, 
who could not accept such a covenant. 
And I cannot but believe that this sug- 
gests a way out of the denominational 
impasse into which we have maneuvered 
ourselves and from which we are trying 
to find a means of escape. The way out 
is not through subscription to a common 
creed or participation in a common rite, 
but through the acceptance of a common 
covenant. And what is this but Congre- 
gationalism coming to its own. recovering 
its ancient genius, throwing off every 
fetter which would limit the freedom of 
those who would live as in the presence 
of God and respond to every fresh lead- 
ing of his spirit? 

But if Congregationalism is to lead the 
way, it must be a united Congregational- 
ism. Prophecy is uncertain, but I feel 
that the increasing demand for church 
unity will one day be satisfied. First we 
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may expect a healing of the breach be- 
tween the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
wings of the Congregational body, in order 
that they may once more flap in unison 
and regain their old lifting power; then 
the union of all denominations that are 
congregationally governed into one great” 
fellowship; and then the utilization of 
this united Congregationalism as the rally- 
ing point for all the many and diverse 
denominations and sects, and the creation 
of the United Church of America, with 
every individual free to formulate his 
own belief, every church free to deter- 
mine its own polity, but all alike wor- 
shiping together and working together in 
the unity of the spirit and the bond of 
peace. This may not come in this gen- 
eration or the next; but it will surely 
come. 


Why Unitarian Building 
May Be “Early American” 


In “The Listener” column of a recent 
issue of The Boston Evening Transcript, 
the Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., is cited as. a noble 
example of the Dutch-English Colonial 
style of architecture adapted to a large 
city office building. The writer was com- 
menting on the announcement of “early 
American” architecture for a proposed 
hotel in Pittsfield, Mass., but, on inspect- 
ing the drawing, he perceived that the 
hotel was to be constructed in the Dutch- 
English Colonial style, which, he said, 
“is so nobly illustrated in the new Unita- 
rian Building on Beacon Street, and 
which, to tell the plain truth, is neither 
distinctly American nor very ‘early’ ”. 

“The Unitarian Building, just the same”, 
he continues, and this new and fine hotel 
at Pittsfield, taken in conjunction with the 
existing examples of the construction of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century in New England, may succeed in 
starting a fashion in architecture which 
the world will regard as American, in 
spite of the fact that the idea which 
characterizes it was brought across the 
ocean. And the style may be entitled to 
be described also as ‘early’, for the reason 
that we are still in the early period of 
American history. As Edward A. Free- 
man said—though that was as long ago 
as 1881—the American people are now 
living their antiquity. Relatively to the 
history of Greece, we have not yet reached 
our sixth century before Christ. We are 
distinctly in our ‘archaic’ period. Any- 
thing distinctive appearing in our art, 
therefore, may be entitled to be called 
‘early’. At all events, the style of this 
intended Pittsfield- Inn, dominated by its 
two-chimneyed wings, is admirable. It 
was a happy discovery of the architects 
of the Unitarian Building that this style 
may be adapted as well to a large city 
office building as to a dwelling in the 
country.” 


Finish every day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 
in; forget them as soon as you can. 

—Emerson. 


_ mean that it has become cheap. 


- 
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The Christian Register 


What Are Your Religious Habits? 


The prayer life, church attendance, are good only 
when sustained by convictions 


JOHN 


T certainly ought to be obvious that the 
same laws which govern our actions 
in one sphere operate in another; that 
what holds good of so-called secular occu- 


_ pations is also true of the more technically 


religious. Yet this truism seems to be 
neglected in actual practice, at least 
where our religious duties are concerned. 
No one has stated better than William 
James the importance of habit in our 
lives, nor pointed out more clearly the 
necessity of so arranging the details of 
our lives that we shall perform them 
easily and without friction, reserving the 
difficult business of making decisions to 
only such prime matters as cannot be 
ordered by rote. 

Let us take the matter of prayer. The 
greatest damage to the prayer life comes 
not from those destructive critics who 
attack it as irrational, but from people 
who believe prayer:‘is beneficial but who 
nevertheless pray so spasmodically 
never to build up a continuous sp’‘ritual 
consciousness. AS men and women (do 
not lightly abandon what is precious and 
valuable, the discarding of prayer must 
We ought 
to have regular seasons of prayer, just 
as the great spiritual guides of the past 
have demanded. There ought to be no 
question of, Shall I pray? The decision 
to pray ought to be made once for all and 
then adhered to. A certain part of each 
day, at the same hours, if possible, should 
be placed on our schedule. To leave it 
to the moed of the moment is not to wel- 
come spontaneity but to court omission. 

An old novice master used to suy, “Oh, 
see Brother Peter! How holy he is! He 
feels holy, and so he thinks he is holy.” 
He meant that Brother Veter mistook 
sentiment for substance. We must be- 
ware of thinking that good prayer con- 
sists of waiting till we feel “pious”. If 
prayer is justifiable, it is an- oblivation, 
and as such ought to be discharged 
whethcr we happen to feel like it or not. 
Tf we cannot meditate without distrac- 
tion, if we cannot read a devotional book 
and follow the meaning of the words, we 
can at least say some vocal prayers, some 
Psalms, thé Lord’s Prayer, and some of 
the collects from our service book. 

Churchgoing is another case in point. 
The average Protestant waits until Sun- 
day morning to determine whether or not 
he will spend part of the Lord’s Day in 
church, and so each time it is a fresh 
agony. Churchgoing is the easiest part 
of our religious duties if only we will 
make up our minds about if once for all 
that one hour a week spent in the wor- 
ship of the Source of all being is little 
to give in return for the precious boon 
of existence. The time to decide is when 
we consciously make up our minds to go 
with the church rather than against her. 
If the interpretation of life which the 
church makes is the one we agree with 


as 


CLARENCE PETRIE 


and wish to support, then let us say, “I 
will go to church every Sunday some- 
where unless unavoidably prevented.” 

I am told that we moderns do not recog- 
nize any obligation in religion. The 
worse for us! To say that religion is 
true but unimportant is the height of 


A Church Built When 


HIS lovely example of the pure 
Colonial meeting-house—that of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Roxbury, 


Mass.—is one hundred and twenty-five 
years old. Situated in John Eliot Square, 
it is still used for public worship by the 
spiritual descendants of the first settlers 
of Roxbury, who, under John Hliot, 
Apostle to the Indians, gathered the 
church in 1631. These founders fifteen 
years later established the famous Rox- 
bury Latin School. ; 
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absurdity. If it is true, it carries heavy 
responsibilities and obligations; if it is 
not true, we should get rid of it; what 
we dare not do and save our souls is to 
treat it with contempt. 

Liberal Christianity will not be taken 
more seriously than it takes itself. We 
eannot expect respect if we do not de- 
mand it. Have we anything to say to the 
sadness of paganism that is now per- 
meating our educated classes? Then, in 
God’s name, let us say it, say it with 
authority, with the deep conviction born 
of experience, or let us quit. 


Jefferson Was President 


Boston to New York in one hundred and 
five minutes. As beautiful and as youth- 
ful looking as the day it was built, this 
ehureh has served as a place of worship 
from the days of Thomas Jefferson to 
terbert Hoover.” 

Rev. Miles Hanson, the present minis- 
ter, conducted the anniversary celebration 
service. In his sermon he recalled that this 
meeting-house has had only five pastors 
during its long lifetime. Rey. BHliphalet 
Porter, who was minister from 1782, be- 


THE 125-YEAR-OLD MEETING-HOUSE OF ROXBURY, 


It is the fifth meeting-house of this 
church, all of the edifices having stood on 
this same site. It was dedicated June 7, 
1804. <A colorful picture of the physical 
changes it has witnessed is thus painted 
by The Boston Herald: 

“Its steeple first looked down at the 
stage coaches, which went out from Bos- 
ton over ‘the Neck’ to Roxbury, in 1804 
a town of some 2,500 souls; then on the 
horse cars, which made their terminus at 
its foot in front of the fashionable Norfolk 
House. Later it saw the astounding 
electric cars which raced from Boston to 
Roxbury in less than half an hour; and 
now it looks up in mild bewilderment 
at the great airplanes flying by from 


MASS., UNITARIANS 


fore the present edifice was built, to 1833, 
preached the sermon in 1810, which led 
the congregation to follow Channing into 
Unitarianism; Rev. George Putnam, strong 
of build and stern of character, occupied 
the pulpit from 1833 to 1878; Rev. John 
Graham Brooks was minister from 1878 


to 1882; Rev. James De Normandie, a 
man of great spirituality and fatherly 
affection, from 1882 to 1917, and Mr. 


Hanson, who has been minister since 1917. 
Moreover, all four of Mr. Hanson’s prede- 
cessors virtually gave their lives to the 
church, since not one of them ministered 
to another congregation after leaving 
Roxbury. 
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When Churches Resume 
FE ARE BACK in September again. Whether 


vacations have been long or short, refreshing 


or exhausting, satisfying or disturbing, we are back. 


to resume. A distinguished church leader, one who 
has had an unusually successful church administra- 
tion, says that one means to a church year which 
shows results is to get started immediately. We 
know what the spirit of September is—a sort of 
recovery from idleness and preparation for activity. 
The leader spoken of urges all churches to get into 
high gear before September closes. What does that 
mean? It means that people should begin to attend 
church at once. It means that preachers shall un- 
limher their best preaching energies, that programs 
of Sunday-schools, Alliances, Laymen’s League 
chapters shall be vigorously enforced before October. 

Why (.ow a month or two to pass before resum- 
ing wit.. vigor? Weather conditions are more 
favorable in early autumn; and certainly resources 
stored up during vacations are there to be drawn 
on. Our churches have yet to show why they should 
not start the year’s activities promptly and com- 
pletely. In a contest between runners, the quick 
start wins. Why not also in this contest of teaching 
religion to the people? 


Herbert Hoover’s Critic 


be SEEMS to Heywood Broun that President 
Hoover bends unbecomingly before the “Protes- 
tant lobbyists”. He says in The Nation: “Any 
Methodist is still a mouse to terrify a large man in 
the White House, and when an evangelical bishop 
raises so much as a little finger the knees of Herbert 
Hoover knock together and his teeth chatter.” The 
occasion was the visit to the President of clergymen 
who were in favor of a Sunday-closing law for the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Broun says the Presi- 
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dent gave them a sympathetic audience but refused 
to give advocates of the other side an equal amount 
of time. 

We don’t know why Mr. Hoover gave an audience 
to the clergymen and not to their opponents. He 
may or may not have been justified; but for Mr. 
Broun to seize on the episode and use it as con- 
clusive proof that the President is an executive of 
indecision is neither fair nor true to fact. The one 
quality Herbert Hoover possesses is ability to de- 
cide promptly and act aggressively. Executive 
ability in abundance was called into action during 
the World War; but in no instance was it displayed 
with more initiative, vigor, and a capacity amount- 
ing to genius, than in that of administering the food 
supplies. The story is a long one, and one to the 
telling of which Will Irwin, in his “Herbert Hooyer, 
a Reminiscent Biography”, devotes a half-dozen 
chapters. In that stirring recital, the resolute 
achievements of Mr. Hoover in procuring food for 
millions of starving people, hampered as he was by 
all the complications of a vast war, stand out as a 
very distinguished service, and one that could not 
possibly have been rendered by Heywood Broun’s 
puppet of the weak knees and chattering teeth. The 
writer turned a clever phrase, but in the doing 
merely blew a thin bubble. Cleverness is good, but 
accuracy is better, Mr. Broun. 


The Talking Pictures 


aN A NATION we are over-advertised. Con- 
cerns with goods to sell commandeer space in 
public conveyances, on fences, trees, and vacant 
buildings, over radios, as well as in the public 
prints. Much of this commercial propaganda is 
skillfully done. To be sure, the merits of the arti- 
cle are liable to be considerably overstated; but 
attractive themes, coloring, and conciseness of 
statement compensate the eye. 

The public is a long-suffering customer, and sel- 
dom protests at exaggeration; but when it is told 
that the talking pictures are going to teach the 
youth of America correct and rhythmic English, it 
can hardly restrain a laugh. No one questions the 
ingenious device which makes motion-picture ac- 
tors talk as they act. But—how they talk! Lips 
move, and sounds issue forth—but not a human 
voice; rather, the vocal expression of some unna- 
tural and grotesque creature whose habitat is not 
this earth. The delicate articulations which pro- 
claim personality are lacking; and all voices, those 
of men and women alike, come out of the pictures 
with the same hoarse, uncanny effect—as one has 
expressed it, “from those terrible rubber lips”. As 
for the good English, the sentences too often savor 
of the latest street-language, and are hardly intel- 
ligible to one not grounded in the rudiments of 
modern slang phraseology. Here is a choice line 
from Edmund Lowe, actor in “The Cock-Eyed 
World”: ‘“—Leggo, Big boy—she’s my sweet 
mama!” This is the way one actor talks: in “The 
Meal Ticket”: “C’mon, Van Dusen, old kid. Nose 
"em out, or papa will join the bread line!” 

Motion pictures had enough critics before tone 
effects were introduced. Unless improvements in 
talking pictures are made decisively and soon, the 
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public will laugh them into unpopularity. The 
power of the cinema was its silence. Silent drama 
can be made just as effective as spoken; and that, 
motion pictures have proved. Why couldn’t the 
producers have left the speaking drama to the legi- 
timate stage, where it belonged, and where it could 
be adequately handled? 


Dr. Hale’s Legacy 


HE LEND A HAND SOCIETY has just issued 

a description of its activities for the year. 
After reading the unique origin, the development, 
and the widening activities of this singularly useful 
and unselfish organization, it would seem that here. 
in truth, are exemplified the teachings of Christian- 
ity. When Edward Everett Hale wrote his story 
“Ten Times Ten”, he had no idea that an organiza- 
tion would result from it, spreading through nine- 
teen States. 

The movement has nothing to do with sectarian 
religion, but endeavors to lend a hand wherever 
and whenever need presents itself. Among its acti- 
vities may be mentioned the following: It provides 
vacations for the sick and aged; helps children, as 
well as men and women, in emergencies : through 
a well-conducted Book Mission distributes litera- 
ture to prisons and to evening schools for the illit- 
erate, and makes gifts of books for the purpose of 
starting public and school libraries. Its work ex- 
tends through the nation and through the world, 
placing emphasis on helpful effort. Its chief inten- 
tion is to build up characters, and through them a 
nobler citizenship. Of the one hundred and sixty 
Lend A Hand clubs, half are composed of children. 
In fact, the organization works chiefly through 
boys and girls. It seeks to establish among the 
children a national and world friendship. A com- 
munity made better through lives of service is the 
euiding principle. 


Makers of Books 


HOSE WHO PUBLISH and sell books have al- 

ways had their troubles. Their present difficulty 
seems to be caused by the fast-developing book clubs 
which distribute to some hundreds of thousands of 
subscribers the best book of the month. Publishers 
report a falling-off in demand for books equally 
good, but which did not happen to be selected by a 
book club. And booksellers say readers depend on 
their clubs to supply them with literature, and do 
not take time any longer to go to the bookstore. 

This selection of the best book for readers is one 
more attempt to save mental energy. Gain in one 
direction means loss in another. Motor cars save 
time; but how about the lost physical exercise? 
Motion- -picures charm the soul; but how about those 
lazy mental processes? © It used to be fun to go to 
the bookstore and select your own book. But what 
is the use, when subscription to a book club means 
that the book will be selected, wrapped, and 
delivered at the door? 

In the meantime the problem of book production 
has been made perplexing. According to The 
World’s Work, three times as many new titles were 
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published in Russia last year as in the United 
States; twice as many in Japan; and a considerable 
number more in Great Britain and France. It may 
be the book clubs have caused a falling-off in gen- 
eral sales; but this country, with boys and girls of 
all ranks seeking education and getting it, should 
present the best field for good books of any in the 
world. Possibly publishers need to overhaul their 
methods of distribution and costs of publishing. 
There is always a way of escape; and Americans are 
always going to read good books and many of them. 


New England’s Tercentenaries 


HE YEAR 1929 sees the beginning of a rather 

long list of tercentenary celebrations in New 
England, civic and religious. The colony estab- 
lished at Plymouth in 1620 was a tie connecting 
with the Old World, and at once vessels carrying 
colonists began leaving England. The decade be- 
tween 1620 and 1630 saw a dozen settlements 
founded or attempted, as those at Lynn, Marble- 
head, and Salem, each of which has had its ter- 
centenary. Many others will follow. 

Strictly speaking, this generation does not have 
an historical consciousness. History is being made; 
it is always being made. But we are concerned 
to-day with the philosophy of living rather than the 
history. But a nation’s history, in the long run, is 
the most significant aspect of it; and the courses 
America was to follow were laid down for her by 
those heroic adventurers, soldiers, administrators, 
and men of God who set up homes in this wilder- 
ness in the seventeenth century. 

They ought to be memorialized. It is well to cast 
a glance backward, at times, and recall the nature 
of the road along which we have traveled. The 
pioneers encountered hardship on land and sea, 
peril of the savage, peril of hunger, peril of cold. 
They suffered from enemies in their own house- 
holds; and from their own grim, inflexible natures. 
Those beginnings represented as heroic a struggle 
for physical existence and independent expression 
as any recorded in the histories of nations. 

We must remember, particularly, that in those 
years the religious authority led, while the civil 
followed. The ministers, in those early colonies in 
New England, were the men who dictated policies. 
The church was one of the first buildings to be 
erected. Men and women walked, literally, “in the 
fear of God”. All these celebrations, if they are 
true to historical fact, will make that evident. 

In theology and practice we have traveled as far 
from that stern Calvinism as we have in periods of 
time. Yet we do discover in ourselves a lingering 
admiration for the rigid characters, the uncompro- 
mising convictions of those valiant, God-fearing 
souls. Three hundred years hence, what will 
America be? There is an evolution of history as 
well as of biology. We may anticipate as striking 
changes in the next three centuries as in the past 
three. Perhaps the tercentenaries point to no more 
important fact than that, bidding us, meantime, set 
the house in order, in imitation of the sterling 
qualities of Great Ones gone. 
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A New Series 


Houghton Mifflin Company have just begun the publication of a series 
of books which the lover of good reading will welcome with interest and 


delight. 


The Riverside Library includes a number of volumes which have 
already wox substantial public approval. 


These are now issued at the low 


price cf one dollar each. Each book is well-bound, finely printed, on good 


paper. 


Among the volumes already issued are such biographies as 


Gamaliel Bradford’s Lee the American, Katie Douglas Wiggin’s Gurden 


of Memories, and William Allen White’s Woodrow Wilson. 


The list of 


novels contains names like Willa Cather’s O Pioneers, Hawthorne’s Scarlet 


Letter, and Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


The 


low price brings the series within reach of the book-lover of moderate 
means. Its high quality makes it worthy of a place in every library. 


A Hero of Science 


Loki: THE LIFE OF CHARLES PROTEUS STEIN- 


METZ. By Jonathan Norton Leonard. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Ine. 
$2.75. 


We began this book because we know 
the author; we finished it because we 
found it genuinely interesting. The biog- 
raphy of a genius who was the greatest 
electrical engineer of this time, it is ab- 
sorbing from cover to cover. Mr. Leonard 
has been fortunate in his choice of a sub- 
ject, as is Steinmetz in his biographer. 
Written somewhat after the current 
fashion of fictionized biography, in a style 
flowing and always readable, though a bit 
colloquial, it presents a graphic picture of 
a dramatic career. The life-story of Karl 
August Rudolf Steinmetz is one of the 
romances of modern science. Born in 
Breslau, Germany, in 1865, a humpback, 
child of an undistinguished railroad litho- 
grapher, by sheer force of his extraordi- 
nary talents, inspired by an indomitable 
will, he conquered his obstacles, rose above 
his. bodily limitations, and won for hiin- 
self, at last, world-wide recognition as a 
leader in his profession. To-day, but for 
him, electrical science would be far other- 
wise than it is. The various incidents of 
the man’s gradual self-conquest and slow 
climb to the heights are recounted with 
imagination, yet with strict regard for 
truth. Mr. Leonard does not sentimental- 
ize over his hero, but shows him in his 
habit as he lived. The facts in themselves 
are sufficiently striking to justify the 
avoidance of superfluous decoration. The 
childhood of the deformed boy in the old 
East Prussian city; his student days; his 
toying with socialism, which brought him 
under suspicion with the authorities and 
made necessary his flight to Zurich, his 
eventual coming to this country, an un- 
known emigrant; his struggles here; his 
employment, first by Rudolf Eichmeyer, in 
Yonkers, and then by the General Electric 
in Lynn, Mass., and Schenectady,, N.Y.; 
the suecessive stages of the development 
of his mental powers: his investigations 
and inventions, which strengthened his 
curious personality and brought him 
fame,—all this is told with a vividness 
that appeals to our sympathy and admira- 


A. R. H. 


tion, while at the same time it in no wise 
blinds us to the man Steinmetz actually 
was. Mr. Leonard is particularly success- 
ful in handling the scientific phases of his 
narrative. Without using scientific terms 
or cluttering his pages with figures and 
unnecessary details, he tells us all we need 
to know about Steinmetz’s mathematical 
caleulations and electrical inventions. Of 
especial interest to the general reader are 
the reports of the little dwarf’s adventures 
in polities, social reform, and religion. 
Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will 
be interested to learn that, concerning his 
religious beliefs, the chief evidences are 
found in two articles contributed to this 
paper. The author holds no brief for con- 
ventional institutions. His occasional com- 
ments upon contemporary social ethics and 
the modern chureh are patronizingly 
cynical. These, however, occur but seldom. 
They only serve to illuminate a tale clear- 
eut, straightforward, and consistently ab- 
sorbing. Unquestionably, this is not only 
one of the best of recent lives, but a 
genuine contribution to the growing bulk 
of American biography. A. R. H. 


The Reality of War 


A Farauist ar War. By Rudolph Binding. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.75. 

The Great War was unique in many 
ways, not the least of which was in the 
type of experiences of those who took 
part in it. Most war stories heretofore 
have recorded only the glamour of war, 
or have been apologies of the various 
generals and statesmen who won or lost. 
The Great War produced its crop of apolo- 
gies; but its fiction and the memoirs of 
those who took an active part have been 
of a different type from what we hare 
been used to. All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Plumes, What Price Glory, Now It 
Can Be Told, Sergeant Grischa, are 
typical of the realistic recording of war 
which the present generation is produc- 
ing. A Fatalist at War is another ex- 
ample of an attempt to tell the story as it 
was. Binding’s book is different, however, 
from either the fictional accounts or from 
most of the other war books which have 
appeared, since it simply records Bind- 
ing’s letters written from the front, be- 
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ginning in 1914 and ending in 1918. They 
have not been altered from the form in 
which they were originally written, and 
hence have far more documentary value 
than later recollections. Another differ- 
ence is that Binding is, as the title im- 
plies, a fatalist. He accepts things as 
they come. He is not attempting to make 
an argument either for or against war, 
but simply recording his own impressions. 
This makes his conclusions all the more 
damning. 

In addition, as Captain Hart has pointed 
out in a recent article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Binding’s critique of German 
polity and military strategy is of the 
highest order. He apparently had little 
or no use for Germany’s allies, and was 
a confirmed Westerner in the sense that 
term was used during the war. One gets 
a profound sense of the hollowness of 
much of the German statecraft, and, with 
rare exceptions, of the lack of military 
leadership in Germany and among the 
Allies. 

The author is also a poet. The bits of 
description which from time to time en- 
liven a more somber recitation of trench 
warfare are touching. He notices birds 
and heather, hills and rivers, in contrast 
to human and animal suffering. It is as 
yet too early to evaluate the war litera- 
ture; but if one wishes to know how war 
looks to a dispassioned observer who is 
also a trained soldier and a man of keen 
intellectual grasp, one could not do better 
than to read A Fatalist at War. 

R..0. D, 


The Genius of Galsworthy 


JOHN GALSworRTHY: A Survey. By Leon 


Schalit. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 
It is now almost thirty years since 


John Galsworthy laid the first solid foun- 
dations of his present reputation. Since 
1900, no less than twenty-six volumes of 
novels, stories, essays, and speeches, two 
books of poems, and eighteen full-length 
dramas, an allegory, and six one-act plays 
have come from his pen, winning for him 
an enduring fame as one of the conspic- 
uous figures in the literature of our time. 
Certainly, he is the leading British novelist 
to-day, standing in the direct line of suc- 
cession of such masters of his craft as 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Jane Austen, 
and Charlotte Bronté. For many years. his 
genius has been recognized by the publica- 
tion of sundry essays and books dealing 
with one or another of his various gifts. 
Not until now, however, has it occurred 
to anyone to consider his work as a whole, 
to attempt to arrive at something like a 
comprehensive estimate of his attain- 
ments and their relation: to contemporary 
life and letters. It has remained for a 
German journalist and critic to under- 
take this task, and right worthily has he 
acquitted himself. . His survey of all that 
Galsworthy has written to date is dis- 
criminating, just, illuminating. Bringing 
to his enterprise critical powers of no 
mean order, thorough literary culture, a 
wide knowledge of Galsworthy’s books, 
stories, and plays, and a personal ac- 
quaintance with the author of many years’ 


standing, 
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Mr. Schalit was _ peculiarly 
fitted for the task. Not the least valuable 


‘feature of his book is the information it 


contains concerning the personal habits 
and characteristics of the novelist, his 
methods of work, ete. These biographical 
data are fresh, and throw much light 
upon the nature of a man about whom 
little has hitherto been known. It reveals 
Galsworthy as a _ typical upper-class 
Englishman, reserved, highly cultivated, 
but moved by sympathies essentially demo- 


‘cratic, possessing in no small measure the 


qualities of a true poet. These facts ap- 
pear, from time to time, as Mr. Schalit 
takes up in the order of their dates of 
composition, first, the novels and short 
stories, and then the dramas, commenting 
on their plots, characters, situations, as 
well as the various motives running 
through them all. In this way, the essen- 
tial value of each composition as a sepa- 
rate work of art, and as a part of the 
whole, is brought out and apportioned. 
The analysis, while sincerely appreciative, 
is the more convincing because it never 
descends to undiscriminating praise. Due 
note is taken of the novelist’s limitations. 
The result is a work which will well 
repay careful consideration. Although 
the entire book is of timely interest, of 
particular value is that devoted to Gals- 
worthy’s masterpiece, the inimitable 
Forsyte Saga. The seventy-five pages 
wherein are weighed the several novels 
and interludes which constitute the annals 
of the house of Forsyte are written with 
insight and masterly power. The indi- 
viduality of the different representatives 
of three generations, their intricate re- 
lations to one another, all revolving about 
the central figure, Soames, incarnation of 
the property instinct, together with the 
influence wrought upon them by the times 
in which they live, and the proof they 
offer of the slowly mellowing genius of 
their creator, is brought out with vivid 
clarity. Those who like Galsworthy will 
find in this book ample justification for 
their homage; while those who have cared 
little for his writings hitherto will derive 
from its perusal many incentives for re- 
vising their opinions. A.B. H. 


The Weaker Sex 


Tur UNINTENTIONAL CHARM OF MEN. By 
Frances Lester Warner. With unintentional 
drawings by Mayo Dyer Hersey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

There are women who flatter themselves 
that they understand men, “categorically 
speaking”, says Miss Warner. “This is 
the final word. We may flatter ourselves, 
but that is as far as we go.” Yet the 
author of these charming essays many of 
which have already appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly and The House Beauti- 
ful, seems to have a fairly wise under- 
standing of the object of her scrutiny, at 
least so far as she goes; for she takes as 
the text for her homilies the maxim, “You 
ean’t comb the hair of a firecracker after 
it’s lit.” She observes her men—that is 
to say—when they are unaware of observa- 
tion, when they are “pretty well took up 
with sawin’ wood”, to repeat a Yankee 
saying. And she comes to the conclusion 
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that “a certain portion of men’s most 
tantalizing, most lovable, most unexpected 
charm may be entirely unintentional” ; 
hence the taking title of her book. 

But if the men in these sketches have 
an unintentional charm, it may also be 
remarked that the women have the charm 
of the understanding heart; they know 
what to do and how to do it, in the various 
emergencies depicted. There is the tale, 
to recall only one of her many anecdotes, 
of the man in public life who, whenever he 
made a speech at men’s luncheons, always 
spoke too long; but who, when he spoke at 
dinners where ladies also were present, 
was “adequate, rich, and glorious through- 
out”, and, before anybody was ready to 
have him stop, would suddenly sweep to 
a neat and telling conclusion. The reason 
for the difference was that he had a 
capable wife who, always present at these 
mixed gatherings, would give a capable 
little cough at the right moment, at which 
the husband would swing into his con- 
cluding paragraph, obedient to the sum- 
mons, but feeling that he had ruined his 
speech and filled with amazement at the 
applause of a delighted audience. That 
is certainly a “terminal facility” that 
might well be recommended to other 
speakers—if, indeed, they have wives like 
Miss Warner’s understanding women. 

EF! R. 8: 


A Famous School | 


ABBOT ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1892-1912. By 
Katherine Rk, Kelsey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.00. 


Abbot Academy is one of the trinity of 
schools which have made Andover, Mass., 
an educational center, for lo, these many 
years. Abbot is the feminine member of 
the trio, and is this year one hundred 
years old. Miss Kelsey has been on tne 
faculty for many years, and when she 
comes to write of the school she is well 
qualified. The history of the school has 
already been written by others; so the 
function of this book is to supply personal 
sketches of principals, teachers, trustees, 
and pupils, with appropriate touches. 
This Miss Kelsey does well. The princi- 
pals and teachers stand out in high relief. 
Among the trustees, Professor Churchill, 
the beloved elocutionist, Warren F. Draper, 
publisher of erudite tomes, Prof. Edwards 
A. Park, the theological colossus, Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald of ‘Trinity Church, 
Boston, and others march across the pages 
in lifelike form. Among the pupils one 
recognizes ‘Octave Thanet”, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and many others. Then there are 
chronicles of building eras, games, and 
social features which make up a yolume 
of interest to all Abbot alumne, and afford- 
ing worth-while reading for the general 
reader, if he makes a certain allowance for 
the fact that he is not an Abbot graduate. 

' ee ELF. 


Tabloid Review 


New PrAys ror ScHooL CuHripREn, By 
Anna M. Liitkenhaus and Margaret Kno. 


New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


Plays for several occasions, especially 
in public schools, are here gathered, after 
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being used in the New York school where 
the authors teach. Much of the book is 
excellent; but we should like to remind 
these teachers that “I would like’ is 
never, or almost never, correct; that free 
speech is still an American ideal; that 
there are those who do not care for 
the uncritical glorification of everything 
American, or the excessive playing up of 
martial virtues. E. F. 


ScIBNCE AND RuLiIGIoN To-pay. By Thornton 
Whaling. University of North Carolina Press. 
$1.00. 

A conservative interpretation of the re- 
lations of science and religion, which, 
while not altogether rejecting the prin- 
ciple of evolution, delimits science to a 
field where it cannot possibly conflict with 
religion. The novelty of the argument 
lies in the fact that the difficult points 
are turned by quotations, not this time 
from Scripture, but from various con- 
temporary writers. The author argues for 
the prophecies of Jesus’ coming, and 
thinks the resurrection a candidate for the 
place of the best attested fact in history. 

S.S. R. 


STORIPS OF HyMN TuNES. By Frank J. Met- 
calf. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The author has searched seven leading 
hymnals (including our Unitarian Hymn 
and Tune Book) and- selected, for his 
study, fifty-four tunes by American com- 
posers, thirty-four by English composers, 
and thirteen by composers of other 
countries; and he has given, arranged in 
alphabetical order, a brief account, about 
a page in length, of each composer,.and 
the story of the composing of the tune. 
The book contains much valuable informa- 
tion and should prove a welcome addition 
to the library of the minister and the 
church musical director. F.R. S. 


Books Received 


THe Harpy Party Book. By Ethel Owen. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. All 
sorts of suggestions for all sorts of parties. 
Invaluable for hostesses who are looking for 
“something different’? with which to amuse 
their guests. 

TELL YouR Own ForrTune. 
ster and Mary Alden Hopkins. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.00. Another book in 
the series that includes I’ve Got Your Number. 
Marriage Made Easy, and Help Yourself! 
Equally amusing and ingenious. 

ADVENTURED VALUES. By Brookes More. 
Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Co. $1.5). 
A collection of Mr. More’s verse, containing 
characteristic examples of his lyrics, sonnets, 
and narrative poems. The influence of both 
Poe and Swinburne is plainly manifest. 


By Doris Web- 


PRETTY SINISTER. By Francis’ Beeding. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 
Mr. Beeding’s latest mystery story. Exciting 


enough, but by no means equal to either bis 
Siz Proud Walkers, or his House of Dr. Ba- 
wardes. But ’twill serve. , 

BETWEEN 12 AND 1. By Vernon Loder. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, Ine. 
$2.00. Another detective yarn which might be 
better. An English story written with Charac- 
teristic British stodginess. The movement is 
slow. The plot, worked out with painstaking 
care, is intricate, and rather hard to follow. 
The final gathering-up of the threads, with the 
subsequent revelation, is, however, adequate 
and conclusive. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Tenants of Toy Tepee 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
PARTE 


Nan had vaguely expected the new ten- 
ants of Toy Tepee to be perhaps as old as 
Carlotta—nineteen. Even as old as thirty 
would not have been too severe a shock. 
But here was a perfectly “grandparentish” 
couple! Anthony Wright’s grandparents, 
of course. He had been joking, and the 
joke was on Nan. 

Nan’s face was blank. Her knees sagged 
and for a moment she had hard work 
pulling herself together. 

“Is this the young lady who rented this 
adorable little place to our grandson?” 
the fairy godmother person was asking 
sweetly. 

Nan strove to reply, but something had 
happened to her vocal cords. 

“Just a little louder’, the cherubic little 
man hinted as he came down the steps and 
held out his hand. ‘“Mother’s a bit deaf, 
though she won’t admit it.” 

‘Do come in and let’s get acquainted”, 
invited Anthony Wright’s winsome grand- 
mother. Then Nan’s voice came back along 
with her manners. Despite her feeling 
that something wrong had happened some- 
where, she couldn’t help seeing how beau- 
tifully this little couple fitted Toy Tepee. 

“You see, Father’s had a nervous break- 
down, though he won’t admit it’, the little 
lady confided to Nan at the first oppor- 
tunity. ‘The doctor said he must get to 
the hills and relax and build himself up, 
or he couldn’t take up his work again. 
And what is your name, my dear?” 

Nan told her and mentioned Carlotta 
and Tommy. 

“That’s the nice, polite boy who met us”, 
beamed Mrs. Davies, who upon learning 
that nineteen-year-old Carlotta was the 
head of the Randolph clan, looked aghast. 
Privately she felt it providential that she 
had been sent to summer near this little 
orphans’ home in the hills. 

“You'll want to unpack and rest.” Nan 
made a tactful escape and a bee line for 
her mossy thinking-stone down by the 
tumbling creek. She forgot the tea and 
cookies, but Carlotta did not; so she and 
the new neighbors were on the friendliest 
of terms at the close of the informal little 
tea party. 

Nan owned up later that she did ery a 
little there by the twin falls where extra 
moisture didn’t matter. But when she 
returned to her family, nothing was said, 
though Tommy was bubbling like an un- 
derground spring; and wise Carlotta said 
significantly, “Sometimes Dame Fortune 
doesn’t come looking just the way we 
planned she would.” 

Nan was washing dishes when a tousled 
brown head popped in at the back door. 

“Nan”, inquired Ted in a mischief- 
muffled voice, “where did you dig up the 
fossils?” 


“Don’t be silly!” Nan’s eye was cold. 


“You know very well they’re our new 
tenants.” 
“B-but, why the tennis court and all 


that stuff about moonlight hikes and sun- 
rise jaunts?” he persisted recklessly. 

Quite by accident, no doubt, 
splashed suds on her tormentor. 

“Oh, go away!” she frowned. “Even 
if I ‘was—mistaken, their grandson, 
Anthony Wright, will drive up often and 
bring his friends.” 

Ted was hard to squelch, however; and 
as he rode away he suggested that she 
rechristen the Tepee, mentioning “Old 
Folks’ Retreat” as more suitable. Down 
the trail he stopped to invite Carlotta to 
come up and pienic soon. Knowing Nan 
was within hearing, he added, “And bring 
along Nan’s young folks if you think 
the trip won’t be too hard on their 
rheumatism.” 

The new tenants hadn’t been in Toy 
Tepee a week before Tommy would have 
fought dragons for Mother and Dad 
Davies, as they insisted on being called. 
They looked upon Tommy as a model of 
American boyhood. The thing that stunned 
Nan was that because they considered 
Tommy smart and obliging he was living 
up to their expectations. It certainly 
“gave her to think”. She was always 
pouncing on Tommy for real or fancied 
shortcomings, and Tommy, being human, 
pounced back with spirit. And Nan re- 
membered something an old-timer used to 
say with a wise wag of her gray head, 
“You sure ketch more flies with honey 
than vinegar.” 

Well, Nan was open-minded and ready 
to experiment; so when she saw Tommy 
digging into his work because Dad Davies 
admired his muscle and efficiency, Nan 
admitted to herself that maybe she hadn’t 
gone at Tommy right. Things began to 
run so smoothly that she herself suggested 
that Tommy go fishing Saturday, or offered 
to do his share when he had a chance to 
earn a quarter or two helping elsewhere. 

“T’m so glad, Honey”, said Carlotta one 
day, “that you and Tommy are beginning 
to understand each other better. You’re 
both such dears, but I thought I’d never 
make you two see it!’ And Nan blushed 
and squirmed penitently. 

Part of Dad Davies’ daily schedule was 
an early morning walk. 

“That's when he always worked his 
hardest”, explained Mother to Nan. 
“Not that he ever had a quiet minute. He 
was always seeing people. This peace and 
freedom is making him young again. The 
way he sleeps! And he eats like Anthony. 
It was Anthony who persuaded him to 
come, and he’ll be so pleased to hear how 
Dad has gained.” 


Nan 
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Nan wondered a little what work Dad 
Davies had done, but of course she asked 
no questions. Sometime, in the cool of the 
day, Dad and Tommy would engage in a 
stubbornly fought game of pitching horse- 
shoes. The first time this happened Nan 
went off and giggled. Often had Tommy- 
declared that pitching horseshoes was his 
idea of killing time with a “beany”. 

“T’d as lief race snails or try a relay 
on a burro”, he had said with scorn at the 
spectacle of the village patriarchs at their 
daily pastime. 

Yet here he was fairly thrilled at beat- 
ing Dad, who was a bear at the “ringers”. 
Mother would sit in the hammock under 
the pine tree with her sewing and cheer 


His Gift 
A perfect gift thy Father gives to 
thee— 
Thyself, with all thy powers. 
will be 
Imperfect, weak, and in captivity, 
Till thou, His child, give all thyseif 
away 


Yet all 


To God and to thy brother, day by dar. 


—Theodore C. Williams. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is no hell like that of a selfish 
heart, and there is no misfortune so 
great as that of not being able to mak 
a sacrifice.—Julia Ward Howe. 


on both sides impartially. One would have 
thought she was a spectator at the Olympic 
Games. Nan joined her one day—and in 
five minutes if Tommy and Dad didn’t 
have her pitching, too! After that she, 
too, was a champion and she drafted 
Carlotta, so they could play partners. Ted 
Lake rode by and caught them red-handed, 
but Nan replied to the twinkle in his eye 
by challenging: “Come on. Dad and I 
can beat all three of you.” 

Ted was no man to take a dare; so he 
came on, muttering aside to Nan, “How 
are you at mumble-the-peg?” So he was 
vanquished just as Nan had _ predicted. 
That was the day Tommy had his great 
surprise. Just before dark a small but 
noisy young army advanced up Arrowhead 
Creek and Troop 10 with Assistant Scout- 
master Anthony Wright took possession 
of the east bank. 

Tommy was thrilled to the point of 
speechlessness—for a minute. At last, he, 
the Lone Scout, had playmates, congenial 
comrades. 

“Dad and Mother knew it all the time”, 
he told Carlotta after a jolly evening 
around the campfire with his new neigh- 
bors. ‘They wanted to surprise me—and 
did they! Another troop’s coming after 
this one leaves. If we live in the city next 
winter, won't I know a lot of fellows!” 

Things certainly livened up in the com- 
munity after that. There were long hikes 
and picnics and fishing parties and stunts 
for everybody. And what with having a 
lot of husky, willing boys to help with 
trail-building and fire-fighting, Ted and 
his ranger brother found their strenuous 
work infinitely lightened. Ted and Anthony 
became firm friends, to Nan’s unselfish 
delight. 

(Continued on page 733) 
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Minister Building a Clergymen’s Rest 


Rev. John Henry Wilson dedicates his island on the Maine 
coast to his fellow workers 


N Fisherman’s Island, a long, wind- 
ing green island, a mile in length, 
just off the entrance of Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, Rev. John Henry Wilson, minister 
ef the First Parish Unitarian Church, 
Littleton, Mass., is now building a beauti- 
ful, big stone house with a unique purpose. 
During the fall and spring, Mr. Wilson 
proposes to open the mansion as a place 
in which his fellow ministers of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations 
may go into retreat. Here they may rest, 
read, relax, and meditate, amid the most 
delightful surroundings. 

The house, all of stone, with roofs of 
sea-green slate, is of the medieval Scottish 
type of architecture. It is paneled inside 
throughout in natural wood, with no 
paint, plaster, or paper, and contains nine 
bedrooms, a kitchen, and a main hall 
fifty-four by twenty-seven feet. The hall 
is open to the rafters, which are glazed to 
simulate hand-hewing. All the windows 
are of leaded, diamond-paned glass, and 
the ground plan of the building is quad- 
rangular. Edwin J. Lewis of Boston is 
the architect. During the midsummer 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will live 


there with their family. 


Fisherman’s Island has a notable his- 
tory. Never, in the more than three hun- 
dred years of that history, has it been 
the home of any but fishermen. Old Cap- 
tain John Smith came there in 1614 and 
found fishermen. For some years it was 
the property of the Indian chief Samoset, 
the faithful friend of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. The inhabitants of the island, 
then called one of the Damarin’s Cove 
islands, were in constant communication 
with Myles Standish and Plymouth. For 
a while it was called Isle of Hyppocras, 
but the name was transferred to some 
near-by reefs in the form of ‘The 
Hypocrites”. 

Fishermen lived and died and were 
buried there, colonies of them, a dozen 
houses at a time, and sheep and cattle 
roamed freely; for the island is nothing 
but one big pasture. Three hundred years 
of fishermen! But one by one, at last, 
the families deserted the island, and the 
houses, uneared for, fell apart under im- 
pact of wind and weather, winter storm 
and spring thaw, until, in the late nine- 
ties, but two small buildings remained 
intact. Now there is but one. A novel 
was written about the island, as it then 
was, called “Mary Cameton, a Romance 
of Fisherman’s Island”. The heroine was 
the daughter of a fisherman then dwelling 
there. 

But time has passed, and with it the 
fishermen of Fisherman’s. One only re 
mains to-day, Tom MacAfee, the last 
fisherman of Fisherman’s. A_ grizzled 
hero of sixty-five, strong and rugged as a 
man of thirty, he keeps his lone vigil in 
this wild island never yet built on by 
summer resident. 

A lobster fisherman since he was four- 
teen, old Tom has for half a century 


buffeted the storms of winter and pene- 
trated the fogs of summer in the search 
for fish and lobsters. A grandfather he 
is now, but he still makes and sets his 
pots and hauls his lobsters. 

A few years ago, when Mr. Wilson 
bought the entire island, the last fisher- 
man of Fisherman's began to worry about 
his home, the ancient little “Cape Cod 
cottage” house, two hundred years old, in 
which his forbears had lived for gen- 
erations. But he need have had no 
anxiety. Mr. Wilson had known Tom 
MacAfee ever since the time, twenty years 
ago, when, as a student at Harvard, he 
had sat on the beach beside him and 
watched him make lobster pots. He and 
Mrs. Wilson have assured MacAfee a free 
life tenancy of the old house, the last re- 
maining vestige of the once thriving com- 
munity; so that for some years to come 
there will still be a fisherman on Fisher- 
man’s Island. 

The historical island will always. re- 
main Fisherman’s Island, but, in addition 
to fishers of fishes, it will from now on 
harbor also “Fishers of Men.” 


The Tenants of Toy Tepee 
(Continued from page 732) 

Nan was hurrying with her outdoor 
chores one August day, trying to finish up 
before the gathering storm broke. Laden 
with fresh vegetables, she struggled up 
from the creek garden in a terrific wind. 
The clothes were fairly torn off the line 
and, as she helped Carlotta, a sheet of 
paper came flying across from Toy Tepee 
and landed in a clump of columbines 
near the fence. Nan rescued it before it 
was whipped to shreds and was surprised 
to find that it was a manuscript covered 
with wee, inky notes. 

“Tt’s music, Carlotta! Whoever’s writ- 
ing music?’ she gasped just as Dad ap- 
peared like a puffing genie and claimed 
the runaway sheet. 

“T was working at the window”, he ex- 
plained simply, “and that wind cleared the 
decks without permission. Thank you, 
Nan. I’d hate to lose a half-day’s work.” 
And he hurried back, for Mother was 
timid in a storm. 

Safe indoors, the girls looked at each 
other. 

“Nancy Ann Randolph”—Carlotta’s eyes 
were blue stars—‘‘we’re dumb, both of us. 
It never once occurred to me that we were 
living up against the most famous com- 
poser and chorus leader in the West. 'To 
think—” 

“Not—not thé Llewellyn Davies?’ stam- 
mered Nan, her head spinning. 

Carlotta nodded solemnly. “I’d rather 
study with him than be—governor!” she 
declared impressively. “Why, he’s head 
of that big College of Music and his 
choruses always get first ‘prize Music 
Week and—” 

“We've been calling him ‘Dad!’ ”’ finished 
Nan and burst out laughing. 
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At the hour sacred to horseshoe pitch- 
ing that evening all three Randolphs were 
so unnatural and awed that Dad and 
Mother could not understand what was 
wrong. When it came out that the truant 
sheet of music had told a tale, how Mother 
laughed! How Dad fussed and scolded! 

“You see, he doesn’t feel he’s accom- 
plished anything worth while”, explained 
Mother, pride in her voice. “He's too 
modest, of course. He has given many a 
young musician a chance, and that is 
worth all his efforts. We both noticed 
your voice at once”, she smiled at blushing 
Carlotta. 

“And we think there’s promise in it; 
don’t we, Father?” 

“Pure lyric soprano’, Dad assured 
Carlotta with warmth. “I’ve wanted to 
try it out, but with Mother and the doctor 
after me if I so much as whistled a 
tune—” he grinned. “Then I came across 
that Indian opera I worked on last spring 
and forgot my promise—’”’ 

“So I’ve hidden it, every scrap”, chirped 
Mother. ‘‘And I won’t tell where till the 
doctor comes up and looks you over—so 
there!” 

It was late August before the tenants 
of Toy Tepee reluctantly packed up to 
leave the hills. But there was an earnest 
conference before Anthony took them away. 
Mother had it all planned out, and what 
she couldn’t guarantee, Anthony and Dad 
vowed they would arrange later. 

“We always need a secretary: and office 
girls at the school, and that’s where we 
can use you, Carlotta’, Mother said 
trimphantly. “Lots of girls have earned 
their lessons that way. No, don’t speak 
yet.” For Carlotta, ready to weep tears 
of joy at seeing her cherished dream come 
true, nevertheless was head of the clan. 
And there were Nan and Tommy to con- 
sider. As for that, Anthony had several 
jobs in view for Tommy, who was so 
strong and efficient, as Dad reminded ; and 
the Davies’ married daughter needed just 
such a sweet, energetic girl as Nan to help 
with the children. 

“T know of rooms you can rent near us”, 
Mother put in with an air of having every- 
thing sorted out and tied up. “You get 
that man who wants to lease the place 
here and come down, so the children can 
start in school. My, what a nice winter 
we're going to have!” 

“You don’t need to waste good-bys on 
me”, Ted Lake told Nan the day he stopped 
and found them all ready to leave. “I'll 
be seeing you. Yes’—Ted’s eyes fairly 
danced—‘Anthony is a grand little job- 
getter. He figured it all out how I could 
go to school and earn my way, too.” With 
a sheepish grin he answered the twinkling 
mischief in Nan’s eyes. 

“Yes, you surely did everybody a good 
turn when you rented Toy Tepee to per- 
sons unknown. And next summer we'll 
have a lot more tennis’, he promised. 
“Pitching horseshoes seemed to take all 
our time this summer.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Burrato, N.Y.—Every Tuesday, at the 
noon hour, a down-town restaurant re- 
serves a table for Unitarian laymen who 
lunch there informally once a week. 
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Induction Service for Dr. Snow 


There will be two speakers at the in- 
duction of Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., to 
the presidency of the Meadville Theo- 


logical School at 5 P.M. on October ale 
the last day of the General Conference 
in Chicago. One will be Dr. Snow, who 
will deliver his inaugural address. The 
other will be Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., 
minister of the First Church in Boston. 
The selection of Dr. Park for this address 
is appropriate because he received his 
training for the ministry under Dean 
Fenn while he was settled as minister of 
the First Church of Chicago, doing some 
of his work at the University. 

The service will be held in the chapel 
of the University, a Gothic building of 
the proportions of a cathedral, which was 
dedicated about a year ago. This great 
church was one of the last designs of the 
late Bertram Goodhue, and is considered 
by many his masterpiece. 

The service will begin with an academic 
procession in which all ministers attend- 
ing the Conference, Universalist ministers 
of Illinois, and members of the Faculties 
of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago and the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, with which the Meadville 
School is closely associated, and others 
will participate. 

In addition to the principal addresses 
mentioned above, there will be brief words 
of welcome by representatives of the 
American Unitarian Association, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, ete. 

As already announced, arrangements 
have been carefully made for distant dele- 
gates to take their frains during the 
evening. 


Personals 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach was one of 
the editors asked by The Literary Digest 
to contribute a reply to strictures of or- 
ganized labor on the church, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of that magazine. 
The comment was printed in The Literary 
Digest of August 24. 


A memorial gate to the late Benjamin 
J. Lindsey, for years treasurer of the 
Marblehead (Mass.) Historical Society, 
was unveiled in that town, July 25. Mr. 
Lindsey was a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Marblehead, and Rey. Edward 
H. Cotton, its minister, delivered the 
eulogy. It was through Mr. Lindsey’s 
efforts that much of the valuable collec- 
tion of Colonial relics was obtained for 
the Society. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


FOUR REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


will be held this coming year in place 
of one national convention—in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic region, 
the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE EASTERN CONVENTION 


representing New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, is scheduled for 
Lenox, Mass., September 20-22 
Delegates should be chosen s90n and 
their names sent to 

SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and socia: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in edueation, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work = avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reesz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent,. PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, ne Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genakan SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rur.epae, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely ona uipped, beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


: For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 
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These Are the Working Plans 
for First Church, Louisville 


Here are the coming year’s “working 
plans” for the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., a parish which recognizes 
its obligations to its own, to its commun- 
ity, and to the cause of religious liberal- 
ism at large: 

A new secretary to the minister to help 
in the administrative work of the parish. 

A new order of worship for Sunday 
mornings, more interesting, artistic, and 
satisfying, with a large chorus choir of 
mixed voices. 

A discussion class on Sundays at ten 
o'clock, in which the men and women of 
the parish will use the sermon of the pre- 
ceding Sunday as the text. 

A circulating library of the latest and 
best books on religious and social ques- 
tions, from which parishioners may bor 
row, on Sunday mornings and for a week 
or more, the books they wish to read. 

A preaching mission October 20-27 with 
Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher of 
the Laymen’s League, as our guest, reach- 
ing if possible the hundreds of liberals in 
the city who are prospective members of 
our church. 

A club night once each week in which 
members of the parish and their friends 
ean come together under the auspices of 
the Channing Club to enjoy themselves 
with games, music, dancing, and conver: 
sation, in the clubroom now being redeco- 
rated and refurnished. 

Working councils on membership, at. 
tendance, finance, religious education, so 
cial affairs, social service, publicity, mis- 
sions, and interior decoration, who will 
plan and carry into effect new steps in 
these various lines. 

The Louisville Unitarian, our parish 
paper, made more interesting and instruc- 
tive, with carefully selected material 
covering news of the parish activities, de- 
nominational affairs, striking interpreta- 
tions of liberal religion, and the printing 
of each of Mr. Call’s sermons. We confi- 
dently expect our circulation to reach the 
one-thousand mark this winter. 

Our church auditorium made more 
beautiful by changed windows, a_ thor- 
oughly remodeled chancel with new pulpit 
and lectern, table, and chairs, and the 
walls of the entire room _ thoroughly 
cleaned. This work, under the direction 
of the council on interior decoration, will, 
we hope, be completed by the reopening 
of the church in the fall. 

A church school for the ethical and re- 
ligious education of children and young 
people, in which we will seek to enroll a 
sufficient number to make carefully graded 
work possible, but in which the emphasis 
will be upon the quality of work done, 
with all that implies in constancy in at- 
tendance, earnestness in endeavor, care 
in the selection of material and in the 
choice of teachers, and worthy projects 
inaugurated. We do not expect to have 
the largest church school in the city, but 
we do look forward to having the best. 


Winpsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church kept open for services during July, 
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with these preachers in the pulpit: Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Rev. Hubert T. Law, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, and Rey. Stephen G. 
Palmer, minister of the church. Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki preached June 30. 


Pension Society Bequests 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has recently received bequests from the 
late Lucius K. Sprague and Miss Annie 
Ki. Howard, both of Brookline, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Dorchester - - 


Massachusetts 


EAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


A hymna! program in the morns >) 
ing, old favorites at sundown, 
curfew at night—the sweet, ling- 
ering, eagerly - awaited voice 
from the belfry that brings new 
prestige and influence to the 
hurch. 


Automatically Played by Hand Recorded Reoraducinig hills 


Press a button and the Chimes begin to play. Or, set the 
dial of a clock today and tomorrow at the desired hour a 
procera of Chimes music fills the air! The Voice of the 
Shurech—the Memorial Sublime. 
Price, $4375 and up, Full details on request. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuantes S. Bouster, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wittum B, Nicuots, President 
Cart B. WrErHERELL, Clerk 
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Each $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 

Nellie Friend, here, answers ques- 
tions heard on all sides, such as: 


Tell Me What Religion Is? . 
Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 


“Should be circulated as an antidote to 
the puerile fancies which disseminate 
false notions in young minds to-day.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 851 Cass St. 


BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON 


COURSE 


IN 


RELIGIOUS 


Child-centered 
Fully 


EDUCATION 


Character-building 
Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“It is not everybody who can talk on 
politics”, says a writer. That is some- 
thing to be thankful for.—Passing Show. 


Teacher: 
ment the 
people?” 


“What do they call the instru- 
French use for beheading 
Bobby: “The Gillette, I think.” 
—Life. 


“Going my way?” “Yeh.” “Kin I ride 
with you to my home?” “How far away 
is your home?’ “Wight blocks.” ‘I’m 
parked further than that.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Pompous Lady (visiting Paris): “Gar- 
cong, garcong, don—don—dun—donner-moi 
—oh, why don’t you waiters understand 
English?’ Waiter (politely) : “Why doesn’t 
madam speak it?’—Pearson’s. 


Neighbor Spinks: “I’m returning your 
lawn-mower, rake, hoe, and_ trowel.” 
Neighbor Gimmick: “And here’s your 


lawn-roller, snow-shovel, loud-speaker, ‘B’ 
battery, and ‘Bridge of San Luis Rey’.” 
—Judge. 


She: “The world is full of rascals—this 
morning the milkman gave me a counter- 
feit half-dollar. He: “Where is it, my 
dear?” She: “Oh, I’ve already got rid of 
it—luckily the butcher took it.” 

—Detroit News. 


Forgetful Husband (to friend): “I 
want you to help me. I promised to meet 
my wife at one o’clock for luncheon, and 


I can’t remember where. Would you 
mind ringing her up at our house and 


asking*her where I am likely to be about 
that time?’—Answers. 


“Who's the absent-minded one now?” 
asked the professor as they left the church 
one rainy night. “You left your umbrella 
back there and I not only remembered 
mine but I brought yours, too.” And he 
produced them from his coat. His wife 
gazed blankly at him. “But”, said she, 
‘neither of us brought one to church”. 

—U. P. Magazine. 


Ellen, four, had just returned home after 


her first morning in kindergarten. ‘‘Well’, 
asked her mother, “how did you like it?” 


“T didn’t like it at all’, she replied. “The 
woman put me on a chair and told me to 
wait there for the present—’ ‘‘Well’, in- 
terrupted her mother, “wasn’t that all 
right?’ “But”, continued Elen, “she never 
gave me any present’.—Harchange. 


The film director was making a Western 
thriller, and working very hard to get some 
action into it. Finally he turned from the 
brink of a cliff, mopped his brow, and 
glanced at a dummy made of straw and 
old clothes lying on the ground beside him. 
“Good heavens!” he shouted. “Who was 
it we threw over the cliff?” 

—Pecarson’s Weekly. 


It was the young barrister’s first ease, 
and he was bubbling over with pride and 
enthusiasm as he stood in court. “Now”, 
said he, addressing the defendant, “you 
say you came to town to look for work? 
I put it to you there was another, a 
stronger motive that brought you all this 
distance.” “Well’, hesitated the de- 
fendant, “there was—”’ “Ah!” cried the 
barrister, triumphantly. ‘“‘And what was 
it?” “A locomotive.”—South Coast Times. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington “treet Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten i -inutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


ATM eee CTT ETT 


PUT 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


WANTED—Old envelopes from letters written 
before 1875. Highest prices paid for envelopes 
with patriotic designs used during Civil War. 


Old stamps purchased.—GrorGe HAKES, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


YOUR 


support will enable 
us to take advan- 
tage of them 


OUR 


opportunities 
for service 
are many 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
DANFORTH B. LINCOLN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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In this Number 


Editorials... .« «a +) tse see 


Original and Selected 


Houses, But No ney by Lucia Ames 


Mead 


A Glance at Glanhine’s 
I, by Granville Hicks 


America First! by Ivan A. Klein 


Out of the Famous Sears Chapel Came the 
pod Church, Bee es Edward D. 
owle : 


Giferdgatishament: What ‘of Its 
by Augustus P. Reccord 


What Are Your Religious Habits? by tone 
Clarence Petrie : 


Minister Building a Clerpitasn® s "Rest ay 


In Bookland 


erent: aie Part 


Future? 2 


' A New Series, by A. R. H., Books . 730 
|Our Children 
The ‘Tenants of Toy Tepee, Part II, by 
Daisy D. Stephenson es 


Church Notesint..)..7., She ee 


Pleasantries,. .. 1 ee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston, 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.80 A.M. Church School; 11 A.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


aT 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, J 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door tor any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S.-Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


